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Extract from Proceedings of the Numismatic Society of London, 1837-38. 


“A Lecture, by Mr. Williams, onthe mode of taking casts in sulphur, from coins, 
medals, and Oriental cylinders, illustrated experimentally. 

“ The following is the process, as ingeniously described by Mr. Williams: — 

‘* A number of slips of paper, about an inch in width, and of a length sufficient to go 
somewhat more than once round the coin, or medal, should be first prepared; and also 
a number of slips of card, not quite half the width of those of paper. The coin is then, 
to be oiled with a piece of cotton wool, dipped in sweet oil, and as much of the oil as 
possible wiped off with another piece of wool. The edge of the coin should next be 
placed about half way at one end of the slip of paper, and the paper rolled round it, a 
little stiff paste being previously put upon the opposite end of the slip. This will 
cause it to adhere firmly, and thus form a hoop round the coin, which will be suspend- 
ed about midway by the edge, and must be retained in that situation by means of one 
of the slips of card, bent round, and placed beneath it, within the hoop of paper. The 
object of this arrangement is to cause the opposite sides of the mould to be as nearly as 
possible of the same size. A little water is then to be poured into a cup, or other 
vessel, and a sufficient quantity of the finest plaster of Paris lightly sprinkled into the 
water, leaving sufficient of the latter to cover it. A slight effervescence will take 
place as soon as the bubbles have ceased rising. The superabundant water is then to 
be poured off, and the mixture stirred with a spoon. The plaster is now ready for use. 
A thin coating of plaster is then to be laid on with a small brush, having moderately 
stiff hairs, over the face of the coin, and the mould filled up to the rim with the spoon. 
The use of the brush is to prevent bubbles from forming upon the surface of the coin, 
as these would entirely spoil the mould; and, in order to prevent the accumulation of 
bubbles in the plaster, which is afterwards poured in, it is advisable to raise the hoop 
with the coin and plaster in it, about an inch, and let it drop upon the table two or 
three times. This, of course, must be done immediately after the pouring in of the 
plaster. The whole is now to be left until the plaster is set, which will usually be in 
about twenty minutes. 

“ When this is effected, the under side is to be turned up, the strip of card removed, 
and any plaster that may have found its way between the edge of the coin and hoop 
of paper cleared away. The operation of mixing and applying the plaster, must now be 
repeated; and in about half an hour the plaster will be sufficiently set to allow of the 
moulds being separated from the coin. The paper must be removed, and great care 
taken in pulling off the moulds; as, unless thev are taken off perfectly straight, they 
will be injured, in consequence of some of the deeper parts being broken off by the 
twisting of the mould. Should the mould not yield readily, the bottom of it may be 
dipped into water, when it usually will very easily come off. Should this however fail, 
heating the bottom of the mould before the fire, after having wetted it, will frequently 
have the desired effect. These precautions are necessary, as a gentle force being suf- 
ficient to remove the mould, some adhesion may be suspected where more than that ap- 
pears to be required, which the methods pointed out will usually remove. Any super- 
fluous plaster about the mould must be carefully removed, avoiding all injury to its 
surface. 

‘* When these moulds are used for making a cast, the bottom must be placed in water 
so shallow as not to cover the face of the mould. They will imbibe a considerable 
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quantity, and when they appear to be uniformly damp, they are ready foruse. They 
must now be evenly placed at the proper distance, and in their right position, with a 
strip of paper passing rather more than three parts round, and held firmly in the 
fingers, the marks on the mould, made by the end of the hoop of paper in which they 
were formed, being the guide for their right position. The sulphur having been melted 
in a proper vessel (the one used by Mr. Williams being a pastry-cook’s pattie-pan, 
with a handle, and a kind of spout made to it,) is now to be poured between the two 
sides of the mould, by means of the aperture left in consequence of the paper not com- 
ing completely round. As the sulphur cools, which is very soon, it shrinks; and the 
vacancy thus left must be immediately filled up,—this being repeated until the edge 
is perfectly solid. The moulds are to be removed with the same precautions as when 
they were taken from the coin, and the edge of the cast carefully pared, and then 
rendered smooth by being rubbed with a piece of fine sand-paper. Should they be 
required nearly of the colour of the sulphur, nothing further is requisite, except a 
slight polishing with a piece of cotton wool, or a soft brush. For his own casts, Mr. 
Williams has considered it advisable to use an artificial colour, which is given by 
applying black lead in powder to the casts, with a soft brush, and then covering them 
with a varnish composed of a solution of dragon’s blood in spirits of wine, which gives 
them a fine dark, bronze appearance. 

“Some precautions are necessary to be observed in using the sulphur. When 
melted, this substance is at first very fluid; as it gets hotter it becomes thick and ropey, 
and a still greater degree of heat renders it again comparatively fluid. It is, however, 
fit for casting in the first of these states only, and if employed in the other cases, 
usually either destroys the mould, or produces a bad cast. The best criterion is to 
observe when the sulphur begins to solidify round the edges of the vessel in which it 
has been melted; it may then be used with safety. It also often happens that the first 
cast taken after the mould has been moistened is a bad one, in consequence of there 
being too much water upon its surface. A second cast taken immediately, without 
wetting the mould again, will usually be a good one; and not more than three should 
be taken without repeating the moistening ; for, should the mould be too dry, it cannot 
be separated from the sulphur without injury. It is also a good plan to place the 
wetted moulds upon blotting-paper, as it quickly absorbs the superfluous moisture ; 
but this requires some experience, as the mould often gets too dry to be used without 
subsequent wetting; and the other method is perhaps the safest for beginners. It is 
often necessary only to dip the fingers in water, and apply it to the back of the mould, 
to give it the necessary degree of dampness. These are matters, however, for which a 
little practice and experience are the best guides. 

« In the casts made from moulds formed in this manner, it is obvious that the thick- 
ness depends upon the resembrance, or the fancy of the caster. Should the exact 
thickness be required, the following method of making the mould may be resorted 
to :— 

“t Here, the coin having been oiled, as in the former case, must be placed with the 
side which is least raised upon a flat surface, such as a piece of glass, or a slate, 
which has also been previously oiled. The plaster is applied to the upper surface of 
the coin with the brush, as before, and the whole is then to be covered with as much 
of the plaster as may be required. When set, this will separate from the surface upon 
which it has been placed, and exhibit the coin embedded in the mass. It must be 
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carefully cleared of the superfluous plaster, leaving a slightly shelving depression 
round the edge of the coin; and hollows must be made in the flat surface of the sur- 
rounding plaster with the point of a knife. This must now be covered with soap-suds, 
the coin being carefully retained in its place. The operation is now to be repeated 
upon this surface, as in the first instance, the liquid plaster being poured over the 
whole of the flat surface of the surrounding plaster. When set, the two parts of the 
mould will be easily separated, the soap preventing the surface from adhering; and, 
the coin being taken out, a channel must be cut to the outer edge of the mould, for 
the passage of the sulphur. When prepared by moistening, as in the former instance, 
and put together, the raised knobs corresponding with the small hollows made with the 
point of the knife, will keep all steady; and, the sulphur being poured into the mould 
through the channel cut for it, a cast of the coin will be produced, exhibiting an exact 
facsimile of the original. 

“From this process, it is not difficult to perceive how casts of small objects of” 
different kinds may be taken; for example, moulds of the cylinders from Babylon or 
Persepolis. These require to be taken in at least three parts. Having oiled the 
cylinder, it is to be surrounded with a wide strip of paper, and the portion enclosed 
taken, say one-third. Having removed this, and carefully trimmed the edges, made 
hollow in the sides, as in the coin-mould, and soaped them, it is to be replacea upon the 
cylinder, and another portion taken, say another third, by hooping with paper, &c. 
as before. This after being separated from the first portion, trimmed, &c. as before, 
is once more, with the first portion, to be applied to the cylinder hooped with paper, and 
the third portion taken. When used for casting, after moistening and putting together, 
a piece of doubled paper may be applied to one end, which may be kept in its place by 
a finger placed beneath it, and the sulphur poured in at the other end, until the hollow — 
left by the contraction of the sulphur disappears. When cool, the mould is to be 
removed, and the cast trimmed, cleared of the marks of the junction of the mould, 
and, if thought fit, black leaded and varnished, as in the case of the coins. 

“Mr. Williams concluded with a few words respecting the purchase of plaster of 
Paris. Of this article there are several qualities ; that procured at the oil-shops being 
the commonest. That which is known by the name of Super is the only kind which ` 
should be used for moulds; and it is not generally to be obtained except from the 
actual manufacturers. The best he has met with is prepared by Grande and Sons, Bed- 
ford Street, Liquorpond Street; and sold at the rate of one shilling and sixpence per 
bag of fourteen pounds; or wholesale at seven shillings per cwt. A bag of seven ~ 
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pounds may, however, be procured. - x 


Note.—I have extracted and published this, in the belief that the account 
of the process may be useful to coin collectors in this country. 
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